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Increased more rapidly than the population as a whole. During the
same decade, however, the non-urban population increased from 300
to 339 millions and its percentage to the total fell only from 88-9 to
87-2. Whatever the future prospects of industrial development, India
is at the present time essentially a country of agriculturists.
Analysis of the various factors concerned with population growth
suggests that, in the absence of major calamities, the population will
reach 500 millions in 20 or 25 years' time.
The food position in relation to population appears to be in certain
respects less favourable than in 1880. There is, however, no fully
satisfactory evidence that standards of nutrition have declined since
that date. India, in relation to the existing stage of her industrial and
economic development, is overpopulated, increasing pressure of popu-
lation manifesting itself in various ways. On the other hand, the advance
of science has opened up possibilities of increasing food-production which
did not exist 60 years ago.
Whatever success in increasing food-production can be achieved,
ultimately a decrease in the rate of population growth is not only desir-
able but necessary. While an addition of a further 100 millions to the
population within the next 25 years must be anticipated, the essential
point is whether, when that figure is reached, the whole ' reproductive
situation7 including the relation between the birth-rate and the death-
rate will be favourable to continued growrth at an equal or accelerated
rate, or whether the population will have reached, or be approaching,
a position of stability.
Urbanization is, for various reasons, associated with the slackening
of population growth, and increasing urbanization in India may have
a similar effect.
There is evidence that the practice of family limitation has appeared
in this country, but it is as yet confined to the more prosperous classes.
At the present time a deliberate State policy with the objective of
encouraging the practice of birth-control among the mass of the popu-
lation is impracticable, both because of public opinion on this matter
and because of the low economic condition of the poorer classes and
their lack of education. A fall in the birth-rate will tend to follow
rather than precede economic betterment.
Development of public health services may in the long run have
a tendency to stabilize population. A high birth-rate accompanied by
a high death-rate means waste of human effort and lives. It is suggested
that an assault on infant mortality would ultimately tend to reduce
the birth-rate. The State can legitimately take steps, through the
medium of health services, which will have the effect of encouraging
family limitation. Knowledge of birth-control could be imparted
through maternity and child welfare centres, by women doctors, to
women whose health would be endangered by further or excessive child-
bearing, and also to women who seek advice because of a reasonable
desire to ' space' their children.
While the fact that there is a serious population situation must be
recognized, the primary problem is that of under-development of
resources, both agricultural and industrial.
The Problem of Nutrition*
Among the poor sections of the community in India, both urban
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